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ABSTRACT 

The Extended Opportunity Programs and Services (EOFS) 
were established by the California legislature m 1969 to provide 
financial and academic support to educationally disadvantaged, 
full-time communi"cy college students residing m California. As part 
of Its annual reporting requirements, the Chancellor's Office of the 
California Community Colleges must provide the legislature with data 
Identifying trends and issues in the state's EOPS program. These 
1988-89 and 1989-90 EOPS annual reports provide program information 
m the following areas: (1) emerging trends in EOPS student 
demographic characteristics and educational goals; (2) finding,^ from 
the statewide survey of EOPS programs, including program funding and 
expenditures from both state and local allocations; (3) a comparison 
of EOPS students with other tull-time students, examining age, 
gender, ethnicity, high school graduation status and educational 
goals; (4) EOPS activities ana services, including the percentage of 
students participating in recruitment and outreach, instructional 
services, counseling and assessment, financial aid, transfer 
services, :job/career employment services, and chiJd care; and (5) 
efforts to improve EOPS data collection. Comparative analysis of data 
for the two periods (1988-89 and 1989-90) reveals that the total 
num.ber of EOPS students rose from 4], 164 to 45,168; the percentage of 
EOFS students with high school diplomas dropped from 73.5% to G9.5%; 
the number of EOPS students receiving EOPS direct grants dropped fr'om 
61.4^o to bh.3%; and the percentage of EOPS students utilizing child 
care services dropped from 2.7% to 1,5%. Data tables are included- 
(GFW) 
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Background 

Section 69655 of the Education Code requires that the Chancellor's Office submit an 
annual report to the Legislature on Extended Opportunity Programs and Services 
(EOPS). The first of those annual reports, for the 1986-87 academic year, was 
presented U) the Board in February 1987. The second, for the 1987-88 academic'year, 
encountered a series of delays before it was presented to the Board in January 199o! 
The delays were the result of agency audits and stafTing changes and shortages that 
began in September 1988. 

Because data for the 1988-89 Annual Report, which would normally have been 
presented to the Board in January 1990, was incomplete, it was decided administra- 
tively to defer it^ presentation until 1991. At that time, annual reporU for both 
1988 89 and 1989-90 would be presented to the Board, allowing staff U) "caU^h up" 
with the mandated reporting schedule. 



Analysis 

As in the past, the annual reports that constitute this agenda item are based on data 
collected by the Chancellor's Office from campus EOPS programs. These data 
provide a fairly comprehensive profile of EOPS students and program activities. 
However, they do not include student outcomes data, which would provide the basis 
for evaluating the ultimate effectiveness of the EOPS program. 

Chancellor's Office staff has conducted preliminary studies that indicate the EOPS 
program is effective in terms of student outcomes. However, the studies are based on 
a relatively small sample of EOPS students. The statewide Management Informa 
tion System (MIS) is now collecting comparative data on EOPS students from a 
majority of districts. For ,,he 1990-91 Annual Report, the Cham-ellor's Office intends 
to phase out the collection of data from campus EOPS programs and to use data 
collected through MIS, including data on student outcomes. 
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Recommended Action 

That the Board of Governors approve the 1988-89 and 1989-90 Annual Reports on 
Extended Opportunity Programs and Services for transmittal to the Legislature, 
pursuant lo Section 69655 of the Education Code. 



Sluff l^rest^niaUon Thelma ScoK -Skill nan, ViCC Chiinct'llor 

Student Seruict's 

Rod Tarrer, Spt'cialisi 
Student Seruicei^ 
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Kxtemied Opportunity I'rugratns and Services (KOPS) was established by the 
Legishiture in 1969 by Senate Bill 164, Alquist (Chapter 1579, Statutes of 1969). 
KOl*S represents the State's commitment to providing financial and academic 
support to community college students whose educational and socioeconomic back- 
grounds might prevent them from attending college and/or otherwise discourage 
their successful participation in postsecondary education. To help them succeed, the 
program provides services that are specifically designed for KOPS students and that 
supplement the colleges' educational programs. The services include counseling, 
academic assessment, basic skills instruction, tutt;ring, book grants, and child care, 
among others. 

io qualify for KOl'S . ssistance. a student must be a resident of California, enrolled 
full time, eligible for a Board of Governors Grant (HOGG), and educationally 
di sad van taged. 

In 197t) 71. its first year of operation, the program received $2.8 million in State 
funds and served 13,0()() students at 46 community colleges. In 1988-89, KOPS 
received over $29 million in State funds and provided services U) more than 41,000 
students at 106 colleges. 

Kull implementation of the Management Information System (MIS) being developed 
by the Chancellor's Onice will be required to mure closely nu)nit^)r the progress of the 
statewide KOPS program and more precisely evaluate its effectiveness in meeting 
the needs of a special, rapidly growing student population, MIS will collect student 
data on KOPS status, including such information as program eligibility, date of 
acceptance ir.to the program, details on eligibility for a BOG Grant, and whether 
transfer assistance was provided. When fully operational, MIS will enable the Chan 
cellor's OlTlce to compare KOPS and non-KOPS students with -espect Ui demographic 
characteristics, educational goals, academic programs, and educational outcomes. 

Section 69655 of the Education Code directs the Board of Governors to report annu 
ally to the Legislature on Kxtended Opportunity Programs and Services. This report 
to the Board has been prepared for that purpose. It is based on (1) data fiiruished by 
10*) KOPS directors in a survey conducted by the Chancellor's OfTiee for the 1988-89 
acadenu'c year, and (2) supplemental information gathered duri .gKOPS Operational 
Program Reviews, which are conducted each year at a sample' of community colleges. 
The report identifies significant and emerging trends and issues in KOPS, and 
examines in some detail various aspects of the program, including funding, student 
dem(;graphic characteristics, and numbers of students receiving specific services. 
The report also provides a brief description of newly implemented efforts to improve 
KOI\S data collection. 
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Emer^in^ trends in ROPS 

An analysis (jftho dala cc^llectcd in the 1988-89 survey reveals a runnber of erner^nng 
trendb in KOI'S programs and services otTered by California's coniniunily colleges. 

1 . Enrollment 

KOPS enroUinenl continues to grow, hi 1988 89, KOTS programs served more 
liian 4 1 ,()()() community college students statewide. 1'his represents an increase 
of approxirnately r).3 percent over tlie number of students served the previous 
year. 

Preliminary data for 1989 90 also indicate an increase of over 5 percent in 
KOPS enrollment to more than 43,000 students, and initial reports for 1990-91 
indicate that increase is continuing. 

2. Age 

KOI'S students are older than the average community college student, ('lose to 
one half (46%) of the EOPS students enrolled in 1988 89 were at least 26 years 
old. In comparison, less than t)ne'fjurth {23%) of aH full time students were of a 
comparable age. The age diHerence is notable in that, traditionally, it has beefi 
the part time community college student who is older. This trend is expected to 
continue f(;r the foreseeable future. 

3. (JendtM* 

KOPS students are predominantly women. Of those enrolled in 1988 89, 64 
percent were women, as compared to 51 perct^nt of all lull time students. This 
trend is expected to continue as increasing luunbers of low income single 
mothers seek educational opportunities and greater economic security for 
themselves and their families, 

4. Ethnicity 

KOPS studefits are predominantly from ethnic minority groups. Of those 
enrolled in 1988 89, 70 percent were frc»m such groups, as ci)nipared to 43 
percent of all full time students. Looking Ahead, Data for Phintiin^ (Chancel 
lor's Onice, December 1987) reported that 40 percent of California's population 
at that time v. as made Uj)oj' racial and ethnic minorities. By 2005, tliat figure 
will have iiicreased to about 50 percent. In the Community Colleges, the num 
Der of ethnic minority students is expected to increase slowly but steadily over 
the next 15 years at a rate well ahead of the statewide trend toward a predomi 
nantly cthmc minority state. 

High School Education 

Nearly three-fourths of F.OPS students in 1988-89 had graduated from high 
school Af^other I 1 f)ercent had received a High School Kquivulency Certificate, 
ami Ih porcent were noii f^raduates. The hi^h scfio<il graduation ra'eof EOPS 
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iiludcnts is similar ti> that of all Calilornians, 73 percent o( whom are high 
M-hool graduates! 1 980 Census). 

6 Educational (loals 

Vhc majority of KOVS studenUi have transfer as a goal. Of those enrolled in 
1988 89, 55 percent planned to transfer U) a fuur-year institution, either with or 
without completing an associate degree. Another 26 percent aspired to voca- 
tionally related or other associate degrees. MIS data will allow comparisons 
with the overall full time student body. 

Findings from the Statewide Survey of KOPS Programs 

TUl' ft)llowing data are from responses by the colleges to the Chancellor's Office 
1988 89 survey. All of the 106 community colleges responded. 

Program Funding and Expenditures 

In 1988 89, the State provided $29. i million in funding for Extended Opportunity 
I'rograms and Services. District support for the program Uitaled $8.9 million. The 
district contribution represents J approximately 31 percent of the t<.)tal State contri 
bution. This amounted to substantially more than the 15 percent match required by 
law and demonstrates a serious commitment to EOPS at the local level. 

A breakdown of Slate and local EOI'S allocations for 1988 89 is provided in Table 1. 
As indi'-ated, approximately 83 percent ($31.4 million) of the U)tal funds were used 
for stuuent services and financial aid. The remaining funds were used to support 
K()I*S administrative functions. 



Table 1 

State and Local EOPS Allocations 

1988-89 
' Millions of Dollars) 



Total State Allocation 

Administration 
Services 

Student Financial Aid 



$ 29.1 



2.9 
16.3 
9.9 



Total Local Allocations 

Administration , 
Services 



$ 8.9 

3.7 

5.2 



Total Funding for EOPS 



$ 3H.0* 



*Tel»l coet per EOPSbukUtU sti v«(l v\as $925 
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Student Oomojjraphic Characteristics 

In 1988-89, KOPS i>ervices were provided 41 students, These students repro 
sented approximately 15 percent of all full time community college students enrolled 
that year. Over 90 percent of KOPS students were enrolled full-time. The remaining 
10 percent were students admitted into the KOPS program on a three fourths basis 
KOPS regulations allow for this. 

Preliminary data for 1989-90 indicate an increase of approximately 5 percent in 
EOPS enrollment, to some 43,000 students. This projected increase underscores the 
need for increased funding, particularly in light of the adverse impact of inflation on 
the cost of such important services as child care and tuti.)ring, as well as on stafT 
salaries and benefits. 

Data on the age of KOPS students, as compared to all full time community college 
students are presented in Table 2. Age data on KOPS students are reported difTer 
ently than that for the entire full-time student body, which prevents meaningful 
comparisons between the two groups. However, it does appear that KOPS students 
tended U) be older than the total 1988 89 full time student population. For example, 
46,6 percent of KOPS students were 26 year*^ old or older, while only 23,5 percent of 
all full-time students were 25 years old or t ir^c 

It shimld be noted that in this and all subsequent tables, the 41,164 students in the 
KOI'S program in 1988-89 are included in the t^)tal full time enrollment figure of 
283,667, 



Table 2 
Student Age Data 

I98S S9 



EOI'S Students 


All Full-Time Students 


Total Students 


4 1 J 61 


I'otal Students 


283,687 


A^e 


Pereent 


A^e 


IVreent 


Under 18 


1.8 


19 or under 


42.0 


18 . 25 


51.5 


20 - 24 


34,8 


2() ■ 3f) 


30.0 


25 - 29 


9,6 




16.6 


30 49 


12 4 


. 1 




50 f 


1,1 



Data elements c't)lleL'ted by KOPS programs are different than those reported by 
colleges through tlu' MIS system. Thi^ problem will be resolved when MIS is fully 
implemented. 
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Table 3 
Student Demographic Data 

1 9 88 89 



EOPS Students 


All Full-Time Students 


Total Students 


41,164 


Total Students 


283,677 


(lender 


Percent 


Gender 


Percent 


Male 


36 


Male 


49 


Female 


64 


Female 


51 


Age* 




Age* 




Less than 26 


54 


.ess than 26 


77 


26 -f 


46 




23 


Kthnieity 




Kthnicity 




White 


30 


White 


57 


Black 


17 


Black 


8 


Hispanic 


24 


Hispanic 


15 


Asian/l'acific- Islander 


23 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1 1 


Native American 


2 


Native American 


1 


Kilipini) 


1 


Filipino 


3 


Other'Unknown 


3 


Other/Unknown 


5 



*(^alfct;or iestor' nil fiil l-I iinesi iul«j!l5 aretttiu.illy "Lfs« than 25" ami "'Z^ t 



Sixty four percent of KOPS students in 1988 89 were women, as compared to 51 
percent of all full time students (Table 3). KOPS students appeared to be older than 
the average community college student. Also, 70 percent uf EOPS students were 
fri)m racial or ethnic minority groups (Table 3). The following racial/ethnic 
rnuiorities have greater representation in EOPS than in the U)tal full-time student 
population; Black. Hispanic, Asian/I'acific Islander, and Native American. 

The consistently higher percentages of racial and ethnic minority students enrolled 
in the EOPS program should be attributed, in part, U) the successful outreach and 
recruitment efforts of EOl*S stafT. 

The higher percentage of women enrolled in EOPS reHects a trend that dales as far 
back as 1984-85, when women constituted 54 percent of EOPS students. In 1988 89. 
that figure had increased to 64 percent. The exact cause of this increase cannot be 
determined readily. It is likely, however, that the child care services provided by the 
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Cuopciativc Agencies Resources for Kducatiun (CARK) program, which bc^an in 
1982-83, had a significant inipacL CARK provides supplemental assistance and 
support services to KOI'S eligible students who are single parents receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFl)C). In 1988-89, CARK was serving some 
2,600 students in 39 I^OFS programs. 

Data on high school graduation status and educational goals of KOi^S students are 
presented in Table 4. The great majority of EOPS students in 1988 89 had high 
school diplomas (73,5''/< ). Another 10.6 percent had passed the General Kducational 
Development (CliD) test and received a High School P'quivahncy CertiHcate. 
Approximately 16 percent had not graduated from high school. 

The maji>rity of KOPS students in 1988 89 reported an educational goal of transfer 
ring to a four-year college or university {54.6%). Of those who wished to transfer, 
approximately 70 percent intended first to earn an associate degree. The educational 
goals of 15 percent i)f the EOPS students was to earn a vocationally oriented associ 
ated degree. Approximately 9 percent wished to obtain a certificate or license, and 
10.2 percent had ''other" educational goals. 

Comparison data on high school gra<iuation status and educational goals for the 
general cotTinuniity college student body are expected U) be available once the Man 
agemenl Information System is fully t)perational. 



Table 1 

EOPS Student Demographie Data 

19SS S9 



Student Charat'teristics 


Pefcent 


Mij^h School (Uraduation Status 

Diploma 

GKn/Cerlifuale 
Not a Graduate 


73.5 
10,6 
15.9 


Total EOPS StudentN 


3H,577 


Cdiicationai (loal^ 

'IVansfor, without A A/AS Degree 

'IVaiisfer, with A A; AS Decree 

Voeational AA AS 

Other AA, AS 

Certineate/Litcn^e 

Other 


I6.b 
38.1 
15.0 
1 1,3 
8.8 
10,2 


Tola! EOPS Students 


40,10:} 
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The Chancellor j> OHlce U)HH 89 survey alsi) asked EOPS pnigrarns to provide data 6\\ 
the number of KOPS students who had met particular educational goals. The 
responses indicated that almost 10 percent of KOPS students had completed an 
associate degree. In addition, over 8 percent had requested copies of their transcripts 
in preparation for transfer U) a four year institution. Data management in this area 
may require further attention. However, it should be noted that research on two-year 
coUe^^e retention and persistence is almost nonexistent. Most studies have focused on 
four year residential universities and not the two year commuter college. MIS will 
be a p(>sitive step in capturing useful data that may help clarify and resolve retention 
and persistence issues, 

KOP8 Activities and Services 

In the 20 years since the program was established, KOI^S staff have worked to 
develop the kinds of specialized support services and activities that provide access 
and success for a diverse and underrepresented student population. The wide array of 
innovative services and activities available to KOFS-eligible students is described 
below. In most instances, they are *'over and above and in addition to'' the services 
ofTered to the general student population. 

Outreach and T^ccruitment. A student's initial contact with the KOVS program usu 
ally cornes ihrough the outreach and recruitment efforts of college stafT(see Table 5). 
^rhese contacts generally are informal, such as talking with students at an informa 
tion booth on campus or during a presentation at a local high schoid. In addition. 
KOVS stafTmay publicize the program by visiting employment offices, local church 
grioups. civic organizations, showing videos, and talking to parents and students in 
shopping malls. 



l able 5 

Recruitment and Outreavh Servieo> 



Servifo 




Contacted 

Hfcruitod ( prior (o ilt'h'rmining eligibility for KOl Sl 
\iccrinU'd(l':OPS t'ligiblt') 
(.)ricntalion/iU'gistrat!i)n Services 


I 17,745 
37,787 
20,080 
'25,755 



'I"firuUf;h these method^;, the word about the HOPS program was brought to ahiiost 
1 18,000 potential students during 1988-89. HOPS programs directly recruited 37.787 
students who eventually enrolled in their college. Of those, 20,080 were later deter- 
mined to be KOPS-eligible. Over 25,700 KOPS students, or 63 percent, of the 41,U>4 
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KOPS studeiiU onrolU'd in 1 988 89 received MOl^S orienlalion and/or early priority 
registration jservices. 

Instructional Support. The Education Code and Title 5 regulations governing the 
KOPS program direct colleges to provide basic skills instruction and tutorial 
assistance to eligible students. Forty three percent of the 1988 89 EOl^S students 
had received some form of instructi^nia! support from KOl^S (see Table 6). More 
specifically, 14 percent of the KOPS students received KOPS specific ur HOPS 
sponsored instructional services such as summer readiness, extended orientation, 
basic skills, or study skills, ''Over and above" tuU.)ring services were received by 24 
percent of the KOPS students. It should be noted that KOPS students are also eligible 
fur the remedial instruction and tutorial services available to community college 
students in general; therefore, the data in Table 6 probably understate the amount of 
instructional support HOPS students received. 



lableH 
! nstructional Services 

19S8-S9 



Serv ico 


Students Served 


Nu mbor 


Pereerit 


Unduplicated Total 


17,533 


43 


KOI^S Specific Instructi(m 


5,737 


14 


Tutoring 


10,049 


24 


Book ServicesT^ook Loans 


11, 319 


28 



Table? 

C't)uiisoiin^ arid Assessment Serv ices 



Serv ice 


Students Served 


Nil mber 


I'ereeiit 


l'iiduplic:itc(i Tulal 


40,600 


99 


KOrS Counseling 


40,021 


97 


Testing' Assessment 


12.448 


30 


f 'araproiVssion:) i I'ccr 


28,440 


(i9 



Cnun>elin^; ami tesli ng assessou;n 1 servicct^ arc provxieci part of tiie KOPS pro 
^rarn. Ninety nine percent of KOf^S students i n 19HH 89 were assisted through ^X)PS 
ciUinselin^^ anti or as^scbsnieiit services (Table 7), Nearly all HOPS students 
received acadernit, pc^rsonal. andor career «;ounselin^ at least once during eaci) Ler rn. 
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This service is extremely important because it provides valuable assistance to 
otudents in fornuilallng tiieir required educHlional plans. 

KX)rS students are required to have a mininuun of six contacts with counselors/ 
advisors during the academic year, at least two of which must be with a certificated 
counselor. Some colleges require that all six be with certificated counselors. Others 
use paraprofessional and peer counselors for four of the required contacts. Almost 70 
percent of the EOI'S s.udenLs enrolled in 1988-89 used paraprofessional/peer counsel 
ing services, which are a crucial means of providing personal support to students in 
dealing successfully with the educational, financial, and personal demands they 
encounter. Peer counseling - or students advising students - is not only a necessity 
but a strength in particularly large EOPS programs. 

Testing and assessment provide important information about a student's aptitudes, 
interests, and educational needs. These services are provided to students in the 
K,()rS program on a limited basis, and in all cases, supplement those provided by the 
college to studenL; in general. KOPS testing and assessment services were utilized 
by 30 percent of the 1988-89 HOPS students. 

Financial Aid. Information on the various types of financial aid provided to EOPS 
students under the program is presented in Table 8. This aid makes it possible for 
them to pursue a college education and realize their educational and career goals. 
Students may receive grants, loans, or work study awards to defray educational 
costs. In other instances, they may receive matchini; aid to cover need uiimet by 
traditional sources. 

Table 8 
Financial Aid Services 

19SH S9 



Ser\ ice 


Students Served 


N u m be r 


IVreent 


I'nduplicated 'i\)tal 


27,8(>(> 


68.0 


KOPS Direct Grants 
HOPS Work Study 
KOPS Loans 

CWS Match ~ 
Perkins Loan Match 


' 25,290 
1,242 
1 ,332 
827 
:>2 


61.4 

3.0 
3.2 

2.0 

4 



'Lej^ikan I pgrccnt 



Sixty eight percent of HOPS students enrolled in 1988 89 received some type uf 
financial aid under the program (see Table 8), Of this group, over 90 percent received 
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EOl^S direct grants (cash grant, book grant, stipend, cic), wiiich averaged about 
$350 per student. 

Other EOPS Services, Transfer, career employment transition, and child can^ 
services are among other important services provided to EOPS students (Table 9). 
More than one of every four HOPS str.dents enrolled in 1988 89 received assistance in 
preparing to transfer to a four year institution. This assistance included field trips, 
contacts with four year college staff, letters of recommendation, fee waivers, 
seminars or workshops, and more. Employment transition activities included 
workshops or sen:inars, job site visiCs, assistance in job search and/or placement 
techniques, and preparation of employment applications and resumes, A smaller 
number of EOPS students (8.9^%) received assistance in job/career employment 
transition. On most campuses, the job placement office carries out this function. 



Tabk 9 
Other EOPS Services 

I9HS-89 





StudtMits Served 


Service 


Number 


I'ereeiit 


Transl'er 


10,744 


26.1 


Jt»b/Career Ktiipluyineiil 


3,645 


8.9 


Child Cnrodion CARK) 


1,108 


2.7 



Only 2.7 percent of KOFS students received child cure services in 1988-89. However, 
Dnly a few colleges provided those services as part of the P'OI'S program in 1988 89. 
The number of KOl'S programs offering child care services is increasing. Also, many 
students received grants U) cover the cost of child care from the KOVS program and 
frotn CARK, if eligible for the latter program. 

Efforts tt) Improve KOPS Data Collection 

Sifue the early 198{rs, the Chancellor's Ofilce h is contracted with F.ducatiimal Kval 
nation Associates (KKA) to conduct Operational Program Reviews (OPRs) of KOPS 
programs statewide. These reviews typically have been conducted by a three person 
teatn consisting of: ( 1 ) an external evaluator with experience and spe-'ial traini ng in 
naturalistic observation, (2) a Chancellor's Office representative, and (3) an KOVS 
administrator from another ctillege. During college site visits, these three individu 
als undertake a variety of tasks - interviews, observaliuns, and document review.s - 
to determine the effectiveness of hical l<X)PS programs. 

The OPR process was recently anuMuied to include a fourth team member (Team 
Member I)), whu^c responsibility will bo to examine I lie accuracy and completeness (if 
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data reported by the campus I^OPS program. Pilot tests of the new proeedures were 
conducted by KKA in 1988 89 to furthev develop and refine them, The participation 
of a Team Member I) will be fully implemented for the 1989 90 round of Operational 
I^'ogram Reviews. 

In addition to verifying the accuracy and completeness of the numbers reported by 
the HOPS program, Team Member D will also examine the program's data manage 
ment procedures and their conceptualization. Specifically, the ^^wiew will focus on 
the following data: (1) student demographic characteristics, educational goals, high 
school graduation status and outcome measures, and (2) the number of students 
served by various activities and functions specified in each college's KOPS program 
plan. 

IVocedures to be implemented by Team Member I) include conducting a one-day site 
visit prior to the full OPR, working with the EOPS director and knowledgeable staff 
to identify the derivation of each reported number, making corrections and providing 
re-estimations where necesi^ary, providing corrected figures to other OPR team 
members prior to the full-team site visit, and writing a summary for the final OPR 
report presented to the college and Chancellor's OfTice. 

Systemwide stafl^ anticipate that t)iis new data management examiner will help 
ensure the presence of more reliable and valid data for use by the Chancellor's Office 
in describing and justifying the program and for use by the colleges in improving 
their data management procedures. 

Cone lusion 

Extended Opportunity Programs and Services represents the State's largest single 
commitnient to meeting the educational needs of an at risk population of college 
students who are predominantly older, women, single parents, lacking in basic skills, 
in need of financial assistance, and from underrepresented racial and minority 
groups. 'I'he EOPS program has developed a number of innovative student services to 
meet the needs of these students. In fact, several EOPS services have formed the 
central models for a number of new programs developed by the Chancellor's Ofilce 
and mainstreamed throughout the community college system. These new programs 
include Matriculation, Transfer Centers, Tutoring, Peer / -Ivisement, and Recruit 
tnent. As this report illustrates, the EOPS program is continuing to meet the needs 
and aspirations of a growing and increasingly diverse student population that 
Ci^ntinues to present challenges to community colleges. 

Report.^ and studies by tlie Chancellor s Office and the California Po^^tsecondary Edu 
cati4)n Coftitnission, among others, indicate that the types and numbers of students 
currently served by EOPS will increase substantially over the next 15 yearis. 
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EOPS has a major role to play in creating an atmosphere of acceptance and under 
standing of these nontraditional students. The program will be challenged to provide 
efTective services and instructional methods, facilitate and encourage positive 
attitudes toward the nontraditional student, and mediate conflicts between tradititM 
and change. Today's P]OPS students are the vanguard of those to come. 
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Kxtendod Opportunity Prugranis and Services (KOFS) was established by the 
I.cgishiLiTe in 1909 by Senate Bill 164, Alquist (Chapter 1579, Statutes of 19(^9). 
KOVS represents the State's commitment to providing financial and academic 
support to community college students whose educational and socioeconomic back 
grounds might prevent them from attending college and/or otherwise discourage 
their successful participation in postsecondary education. To help them succeed, the 
program provides services that are specifically designed for EOPS students and that 
supplement the colleges' educational progr^'ms. The services include counseling, 
academic assessment, basic skills instruction, tuU>ring, book grants, and child care, 
among others. 

To qualify for EOPS assistance, a student must be a resident of California, enrolled 
full-tin. e, eligible for a Board of Governors Grant (BOGG), and educationally 
disadvantaged. 

In 1970 71, its first year of operation, the program received $2.8 million in State 
funds and served 13,000 students at 46 community colleges. In 1989 90, EOI^S 
received over $31 million in State funds and provided services to more than 45,000 
students at 106 colleges. 

Full implementation of the Management Information System (MIS) being developed 
by th'- C hancellor s Ofiice will be required to more closely monitt)r the progress of the 
statewide EOPS program and more precisely evaluate its efTeetiveness in meeting 
the needs of a special, rapidly growing student population. MIS will collect st udent 
data on EOPS status, including such information as program eligibility, date of 
acceptance into the program, details on eligibility for a BOG Grant, and whether 
transfer assistance was provided. When fully operational, MIS will enable the Chan 
cellor's onice to compare EOPS and non EOPS students with respect to demographic 
characteristics, educational goals, academic programs, and educational outcomes. 

Section 69655 of the Education Code directs the Board of Governors to report annu 
ally to the Legislature on Extended Opportunity Programs and Services. This report 
to thc^ Board has been prepared for that purpose. It is based on ( 1) data furnished by 
EOPS directors in a survey conducted by the Chancellor's Office for the 1989 90 
academic year, and (2) supplemental information gathered during EOPS Operational 
Prt^gram Reviews, which are conducted each year at a sample of community colleges. 
The report identifies signiHcant and emerging trends and issues in EOPS, and 
examines in some detail various aspects of the program, including funding, student 
demographic characteristics, and numbers of students receiving specific services. 
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Emerjjing Trends in EOPS 

An analysis of the data collected in the 1989 90 survey revcab a number of emer^nng 
trends in KOPS programs and services offered by California's community colleges. 

1. Enrollment 

KOl^S enrollment continues to grow. In 1989-90, EOPS programs served more 
than 45,000 community college students statewide. This represents an increase 
of approximately 5 percent over the number of students served the previouts 
year, 

IVeliminary data for 1990 91 indicat.^ that this trend of incrnasing KOPS 
enrollments is continuing, 

2. Age 

EOPS students are older than the average community college student. Close to 
one-half (46%) of the EOPS studenU enrolled in 1989-90 were at least 26 year-, 
old. In comparison, less than one -fourth (23%) of all full time students were of a 
comparable age. The age difference is notable in that, traditionally, it has been 
the part-time community college student who is older. This trend is expected U> 
continue for the foreseeable future, 

3. (Jender 

KOI'S students are predominantly women. Of those enrolled in 1989 90, 65 
percent were women, as compared to 49 percent of all full time students. This 
trend is expected to continue as increasing numbers of low income single 
mothers seek educational opportunities and greater economic security for 
themselves and their families. 

4. Ethnicity 

EOPS students are predominantly from ethnic minority groups. Of those 
enrolled in 1989 90, 71 percent were from such groups, as compared to 40 
percent of all full time students. Looking Ahead, Data for Planning (Chancel 
lor's Office, December 1987) reported that 40 percent of California's population 
at that time was made up of racial and ethnic minorities. By 2005, that figure 
will have increased to about 50 percent. In the Community Colleges, the num 
ber of ethnic minority students is expected to increase slowly but steadily over 
the next 15 years, and at a rate well ahead of the statewide trend toward a 
predominantly ethnic minority state. 

5. High Si h<)4>l education 

Approximately 70 percent of KOPS students in 1989 90 had graduated from 
Ingh school. Anotlier 11 percent had received a High School Kquivalency 
Certificate, and 15 percent were non graduates, The higfi school graduation 
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rate (.)!' KOPS students is similar to that dC all Califurtiians, 73 percent of whom 
are high sfhool graduates ( 1980 Census). 

6. Educational Goals 

The majority of EOI'S students have transfer as a goal. Of those enrolled in 
1989-90, 54 percent planned to transfer to a four year institution, either with or 
without completing an associate degree. Another 27 percent aspired U) a voca- 
tional or other associate degree, and approximately ten percent intended to 
ohtain a certificate or license. MIS data will allow comparisons with the overall 
full-time student body. 

Findings from the Statewide Survey of EOPS Programs 

The following data are from responses by tho colleges to the Chancellor's Office 
1989 90 survey. Responses were received from 103 of the then 106 comruinity 
colleges. 

Program Funding and Expenditures 

Data an the amount of 1989-90 local funding of KOl^S were not available at the time 
this report was written. In 1989-90, the State provided $30.5 million in funding for 
Extended Opportunity Programs and Services (see Table 1). District support for the 
program totaled an estimated $8.9 million. The total amount represents about $817 
per student served by EOPS. The district contribution represented approximately 31 
percent of the U)tal State contribution. This represents substantially more than the 
15 percent match required by law and demonstrates a serious commitment to EOPS 
at the local level. These data will be updated to reflect actual 1989-90 spending as 
si)on as pc)ssible. 

Table I 

Stale and l.ocal KOI'S Allcations 



( Milhon&of Dollars) 



Total State Allocation 

Administration 
Services 

Student Financial Aid 


$ 30,5 

3.1 Est. 
17.8 Est. 
9.6 Est. 


Tt>tal Local Allocations 

Administration 
Services 


$ 8.9 Est. 

3.7 Est. 
5.2 Est. 


Total Funding for EOI*S 


$ 38.0 Est. 


Total Cost per Student Served 


S 8 17.0 Est. 
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Student Demographic Characteristics 

In 1989-90, KOPS services were provided to 45,168 students. 'Vhe^c students repre- 
sented approximately 15 percent of all full time students enrolled that year. Over 90 
percent of KOI'S students were enrolled full-time. 

IVeliminary data for 1989-90 indicate an increase of approximately 5 percent in 
KOI^S enrollment, to some 47,000 students. This projected increase under!scores the 
need for increased funding, particularly in light of the adverse impact of inflation on 
the cost of such important services as child care and tutoring, as well as on staiT 
salaries and benefits. 

Data on the age of EOPS students, as compared to all full time community college 
students are presented in Table 2- Age data on EOPS students are reported difTer 
ently than that for the entire full time student body, which pi events meaningful 
comparisi>ns between the two groups. However, it does appear that KOPS studerits 
tended to be older than the total 1989-90 full-time student populati(m. For example, 
46 percent of EOPS students were 26 years old or older, while only 23 percent of all 
full time students were 25 years old or older. 

It should be noted that the 45,168 students enrolled in 1989 90 are included in the 
U.)tal full time enrollment figure of 305,350 (see Tables 2 and 3), 



Table 2 
Student Age Data 

1989 90 



EOPS Students 


All Kull-Time Students 


'l\»tal Students 


45,168 


Total Students 


305,350 


Age 


Percent 


Age 


I'ercent 


Under 18 


1.8 


19 or under 


42.0 


18 -25 


51.5 


20 24 


34.8 


26 35 


30.0 


25 - 29 


9.6 


36 f 


16.6 


30 49 


12 4 






50 + 


1.1 



Data elements collected by EOPS programs are difTerent tlian those reported by 
colleges through the MIS system. This problem will be resolved when MIS is fully 
implemented. 
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Tabic 3 
Student Demogruphic DaLii 
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EOPS Students 


All Full-Time Students 


Total Students 45,168 


Total Students 305,350 


Gender 


r ercent 


Gender 


Percent 


Male 


34.7 


Male 


48.8 


Female 


65.3 


F'emale 


51.1 


Age* 




Age* 




Less than 26 


53.2 


Less than 26 


76 8 


26 f 


46.2 


26 + 


23.1 


Ethnicity 




Ethnicity 




White 


28.2 


White 


55.2 


Black 


16.9 


Black 


7.4 


Hispanic 


26.9 


Hispanic 


16.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


21.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1 1.7 


Native American 


1.9 


Native American 


1.3 


Filipino 


1.0 


Filipino 


3.3 


Other/Unknown 


3.5 


Other/Unknown 


4.6 



^Calegor ies for all fulUlinu- .s'.udaiUs arc actually "Lass than 2b" and "25 +■ 



App roxiniatcly sixty four percent of EOPS students in 1988-89 were women as 
compared to 49 percent of all full-time students (Table 3). Also, 70 percent of EOPS 
students were from racial or ethnic minority groups {Table 3). The following 
racial/ethnic minorities have greater representation in EOPS than in the toUl full- 
time student population: Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific islander, and Native 
American. 

The consistently higher percentages of racial and ethnic minority students enrolled 
in the EOPS program should be attribuU'd, in part, Uj the successful outreach and 
recruitment eObrts of EOPS staff. 

The higher percentage of women enrolled in EOPS reflects a trend that dates as far 
back as 1984 85. when women constituted 54 percent of EOPS students. In 1989-90, 
that figure had increased U) 65 percent. The exact cause of this increase cannot be 
determined readily. It is likely, however, that the child cart services provided by the 
Cooperative Agencies Resources for Education (CARE) program, which began in 
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1982 83, had a sit^nificant impact. CAHK provides supplemental assistance* and 
support services tu KOPS eligible students who are single parents receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFl)C). In 1989-90, CARK was serving some 
3,000 students in 44 KOPS programs. 

Data on high school graduation status and educational goals of KOl^S students are 
presented in 1\ible 4. The great majority of KOPS students in 1989 90 had high 
school diplomas (69.5%). Another 10.6 percent had passed the General Kducational 
Development (GKD) test and received a High School Equivalency Certificate, 
Approximately 16 percent had not graduated from high school. 

The education goal of a majority of EOI^S students in 1989 90 was transferring to a 
four year college or university (54^7( ). Of those who wished u) transfer, approximately 
67 percent intended first tu earn an associate degree. The educational goals of 18 
percent of the KOPS students was to earn a vocationally related associated degree. 
Approximately 9 percent reported an educational goal of "other AA/AS degree" and 
another 10 percent wished to obtain an certificated or license. Ten percent indicated 
that they had ''other" educational goals. 

Comparison data on high school graduation status and educational goals for the 
general community college student r>ody are expected to be available once the Man 
agement Information System is fully operational. 



Table 4 

EOPS Student Demographic Data 

1989 90 



Student Characterise ics 


Percent 


High School (Graduation Status 
Diploma 






69.5 


GED/Certificate 






1 1.4 


Not a Graduate 






15.4 


Unknown/No Data 






3.7 


Edueational (Goals 

Transfer, without AA/AS Degree 




17.3 


IVansfer, with AA/AS Degree 






36.7 


Vocational AAVAS 






17.7 


Other AA/AS 






8,9 


Certificate/Licence 






9.6 


Other 






9.2 


Total EOPS Students 


45,168 
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TIr- Chanceilor s Onico 1989 90 survey also asked EOPS pa)graiTis to provide d&la on 
the nuniber of KOPS students who had met particular educational goals. The 
responses indicated that almost 10 percent of KOI'S students requested copies oftheir 
transcripts in preparation for transfer to a four-year institution. In addition, nearly 7 
percent had completed an associate degree. Smaller percentages of students 
receiving a certificate/license or entering career employment were reported. It must 
be noted that the availability of reliable data in this regard is extremely limited. 
Information gathered during site visits suggests that these data are dramatically 
understated. EfTorts are underway to more accurately measure educational outcomes 
for EOPS students. 



EOPS Activities and Services 

In the 20 years since the program was established, KOPS staff have worked to 
develop the kinds of specialized support services and activities that provide access 
and success for a diverse and underrepresented student population. The wide array of 
innovative services and activities available to P^OPS eligible students is described 
below. In most instances, they are "over and above and in addition to" the services 
oITered to the general student population. 

Outreach and Rccruitnwnt . A student's initial contact with the EOPS program usu- 
ally comes through the outreach and recruitment efforts of college stafT(see Table 5). 
These contact;- generally are informal, such as talking with students at an informa- 
tion booth on campus or during a presentation at a local high school. In addition, 
KOPS staff may publicize the program by visiting employment offices, local church 
gn)ups. civic organizations, showing videos, and talking to parents and students in 
shopping malls. 



Tables 

Rec ruitment and Outreach Services 

1989-90 



Service 


Number 


Contacted 


113,435 


Recruited fpr/or to determining eligibiliiy for FAIPS) 


35,913 


Recrui ted ( EOPS - eligi hie ) 


16,637 


0 ri e n ta ti on/Re gi str a t i on Se rv ice s 


29,023 



Through these methods, the word about the KOPS program was brought to almost 
1 14,000 potential students during 1989-90, KOPS programs directly recruited 35,913 
students who eventually enrolled in a community college. Of those, 16,637 were later 
determined U, be EOPS eligible. Over 29,000 (641^) of the 45,186 KOPS students 
enrolled in 1989 90, received KOPS orientation and/ur early/priority registration 
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services. These students may or may not be the same ones w[it) were directly 
recruited by KOPS. It is possible, even likely, that some F.OI^S students wht) were not 
recruited received orientation and/or priority registration services. 

IriMructional Support. The Kduaition Code and Title 5 regulations governing the 
KOI'S program direct colleges to provide basic skills instruction and tutorial 
assistance to eligible students. The numbers and percentages tT 1989 90 students 
who received various forms of instructional support from EOPS are displayed in 
1'able 6. Specitlcally, 13.2 percent of the KOPS student4> received KOFS-specific or 
KOl^S sponsored instructional services such as summer readiness, extended 
orientation, basic skills, or study skills. "Over and above" tutoring services were 
received by 22 percent of the HOPS students. It should be noted that EOPS students 
are also ehgible for the remedial instruction and tutorial services available to 
conifnunity college students in generai; therefore, the data in Table 6 probably 
understate the amount of instructional support EOPS students received. 



1'able6 
i nstruetionai Services 

1989-90 



Service 


Students Served 


Num ber 


I^ercenl 


EOPS Specific Instruction 
Tutoring 


5,940 
9,948 


13.2 
22.0 
29.6 


Hook Services/Book Loans 


13,391 
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Students Served 


Service 


Number 


Percent 


KOl'S Counseling 


43.371 


96.0 


Testing/ Assessment 


6,370 


14.1 


Pa ra p r( ) fe ss i o n a ! /Pe e r 


582 


B3.3 



Counseling and testing^assessnicnt services are provide(i as part ^)f the I'OI^S prc^ 
grarn. Vhc nunihers and percentages of students who were assisted tlirough KOPS 
counsoHng and/or assessment services are shown in Table 7. Nearly all IsOPS 
students had received academic, personal, and/or career counseling at least once 
during each term (96^). This service is extremely itnportant because it provides 
valuable ;issi stance to students in formulating their required educational plans. 
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KOViS studcnU arc required U) have a niinimuni cf six coulacU with counselor^;' 
advisors during ihe acadeniic year, at least two of which must he with a certificated 
counselor. Some colleges require that all six be with certificated counselors. Others 
use paraprofessional and peer counselors for four of the required contacts. Over 63 
percent of the KOPS students enrolled in 1989 90 used paraprofessional/peer 
counseling services, which are a crucial means of providing personal support to 
students in dealing successfully with the educational, financial, and personal 
demands they encounter. I'eer counseling - or students advising students - is not 
only a necessity but a strength in particularly large tX)FS programs. 

Testing and assessment provide important information about a student's aptitudes, 
interests, and educational needs. These services are provided to students in the 
KOI'S program on a limited basis, and in all cases, supplement those provided by the 
college to its students in general. KOPS testing and assessment services were 
utilized by 14.1 percent of the 1989-90 t:OPS students. 

Finandal Aid. Information on the various types of financial aid provided U) KOPS 
students under the program is presented in Table 8. This aid makes it possible for 
them to pursue a college education and realize their educational and career goals. 
Students may receive grants, loans, or work-study awards to defray educational 
costs. In other instances, they may receive matching aid to cover need unmet by 
traditional sources. 



Tables 
Financial Aid Services 

1989-90 





Students Served 


Servifo 


Number 


Pcreent 


KOI'Ji: Diroc-tGranLs 


24,985 


55.3 


KOPS Work Study 


1.275 


2.8 


KOI'S l.oans 


1,772 


3.9 


CWS Match 


552 


1.2 


Perkins Loan Match 


27 


* 



* Less than I perctiil 



Over one half (55.391 ) of KOPS students received financial aid from the KOVS 
progrant in the form of a direct grant (cash grant, book grant, stipend, etc.), which 
preliminary data indicate averaged about $350 per student, Much smaller percent 
ages received the other types of financial aid offered. 
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Other EOrS Services. Transfer, career employment transition, and child care 
services are among other important services provided to bX)PS students (Table 9), 
More than one of every five KOPS students enrolled in 1989-90 received assistance in 
preparing to transfer to a four-year institution. This assistance included field trips, 
contacts with four-year college staff, letters of recommendation, fee waivers, 
seminars or workshops, and more. A smaller number of EOPS students (9.8%) 
received assistance in job/career employment transition. Transition activities 
included workshops or seminars, j<)b site visits, assistance in job search and/or 
placement techniques, and preparation of employment applications and resumes. 
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So r vice 


Students Served 


Number 


Percent 


Transfer 


9,789 


21.7 


J <) b /C a r c e r n 1 p 1 0 y ni c n t 


4,409 
695 


9.8 
1.5 


Child Care (nun C ARK) 



Relatively few I^OPS students {\.[)%) rcceiveci child care services in 1989 90. 
However, only a few colleges provided those services as part of the KOPS program in 
this year. The number of EOPS programs ofTering child care services is increasing. 
Also, many students received grants to cover th : cost of child care from the KOPS 
program and from CAKK, if eligible for the latter program. 

Conclusion 

Extended Opportunity Programs and Services represents the State's largest single 
commitment to meeting the educational needs of an at risk population of college 
students who are predominantly older, women, single parents, lacking in basic skills, 
in need of financial assistance, and from underrepresented racial and minority 
groups. The program not only has developed innovative student services to meet the 
needs of these students but also has strengthened those service? raditionally ofTered 
to all comnmnity college students. As this report illustrates, the KOI^S program is 
continuing to meet the needs and aspirations uf a growing and increasingly diverse 
student populatiiui whose educational and socioeconomic disadvantageousness 
present obstacles U) a college education. 

Iveports and studies by tiic Chancellor's Office and the California Postsecondary Kdu 
cation Commission, among others, indicate that the types and numbers of students 
currently served by KOPS will increase substantially over the next 15 years. 
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KOVS hay a major role lo play in creating an atmosphere of acceptance and under 
standing of these nontraditional students. The program will be challenged to provide 
effective services and instructional methods, facilitate and encourage positive 
attitudes toward the nontraditional student, and mediate conflicts between tradition 
and change. Today's EOPS students are the vanguard of those to come. 

For the 1990 91 annual report, the Chancellor's Office intends to phase out the 
collection of data from campus EOPS programs and to use data collected through the 
MIS. including data on student outcomes. 
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